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COLONEL PICKERING, 


ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED 
OF NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. 


Letter VII. 


Mr Power, in page 73 of the Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, introduces a 
description of Alderney cattle from “ Parkinson 
on Live stock’”’—a book | have notseen. There 
was an English farmer, named Richard Parkin- 
son, who came to the United States, perhaps a- 
bout the year 1797 or 1798. In 1799 he ob- 
tained subscriptions for reprinting his book cal- 
led “* The Experienced Farmer.” Afterwards, 
as | understand, he took a farm near Baltimore : 
but in two or three years returned to England, 
where he published a book concerning the U- 

ited States, represented to abound in falsehoods. 


in some American (probably a Baltimore) news-| 
aper. If my memory be correct, one of his 
declarations was to this effect—That in the U- 
ited States he could get neither beer nor bread. 
presume it is this honest English farmer who 
yrote the treatise on Live Stock, from which 
Mr Powel has extracted what appears in the 
3d page of his Memoirs. ‘The substance is as 
ollows. 
Parkinson says of the Alderney cattle, That 
their size is small, and of as bad a form as can 
ossibly be described. The bellies of many of 
hem are four-fifths of their whole weight. [Thus 
ar the description see:ns to coincide with Mr. 
Powel’s own views.] He admits, indeed, that 
he bones are small, [a decisive evidence, with 
praziers of a disposition to fatten well] that the 
udder and paps [teats] are well formed, that the 
milk is said to be rich, and it ought (says he) as 
hey give but a -mall quantity in proportion to 
he fvod consumed. Oj this last property he had 
made no trial; but tells a story of a neighbour 
who kept an Alderney cow two or three years, 
on a piece of land of which she consumed the 
whole produce: ‘That he then got a large York- 
shire cow,* which was supported in summer and 
winter by the some field, in pasturage and hay, and 
was in better plight than the Alderney.— Parkinson 
oncindes his account as follows. ** When I ask- 
bd this gentleman if the milk from the large 
ow was as rich as that from the small, he 
eplied, Oh! yes. This seems a fair experiment 
n regard to the goodness of milk. The family 
ha: found no other difference than in doubling 
€ quantity. She is a large, well formed, and 
omplete Yorkshire cow, and if made fat, would 
be as heavy as THREE of the Alderney breed.” 
There may possibly be found some believers 
an this extraordinary tale. Does Mr Powel him. 
self believe it? But if on live stock Parkinson’s 
expressed opinion is entitled to any respect, take 
t of American Cattle, in his own words, from his 
Pupplement (printed at Washington in 1801) to 





* The Yorkshire cows, the reader will please to take 
notice, are ef the Short Horned race. 


his Experienced Farmer. In page 13 he says, | 
“ The Cattle at present in America are very! 
good, and may soon be equal in value to the cat- 
tle in England.” In regard to the character of 
the Alderney Cattle, I should have supposed that | 
some respect would have been paid, by Mr' 
Powel, to the statement of his *“ exce!lent and, 
zealous friend” (and I have the satisfaction to| 
call him also my friend,) Reuben Haines, Esq. of | 
Germantown, near Philadelphia, whose letter, | 
addressed to the President of the Pennsylvania | 
Agricultural Society, is published in its Memoirs, | 
page 20. 

Mr Haines says, that as a farmer he had de- 
voted more of his attention * to the selection of | 
the best breed of cows for a butter dairy,” than 
to any other subject. ‘ Whilst other gentlemen 
(says he) were selecting the finest cows to feast 
the eye, and a carcass which, if well fed, would | 
grow to an enormous size, | wanted a small ani- 
mal, whose carcass was too valuable for beef,” 
[that is, to be slaughtered while young, or in the 
prime of life, like the improved short horhs, in 
England, merely for beef,] ‘+ that would subsist on 
a small quantity of food, bear the heat and drought 
of our summers and autumn, and produce the 
greatest quantity of rich and delicious butter, in 
proportion to the food consumed. In pursnance of 
this idea, I procured a pair of cattle of the island 





bourhood, I went to see the cow. The lady 
called her, *“* her Little Alderney”—a very nat- 
ural distinclion by a person who for two or three 
years might often have seen the large milk cows 
near London. This cow calved the latter end 
of last April; and for the first month afterwards 
never gave less than 20 quarts of milk a day, 
from which 8 poonds of excellent butter were 
made weekly, besides suppiying milk fora fam- 
ily of eight grown persons and two children.— 
In June, when I saw her, she gave 18 quarts of 
milk daily, and the former quantity of butter 
weekly. .Vo cow could be more gentle. She was 
purchased of a Mr Stiles, a farmer on a large 
scale in the county of Kent, residing near Graves- 
end, and generally employed to supply live stock 
to ships bound to the East Indies and North A- 
merica. Being asked what was the breed of the 
cow, he answered,—An Alderney, raised on his 
own farm. Bnt the husband of the lady thinks 
she was not wholly of Alderney blood, but a 
mixture, “ retaining the best half of that breed.” 
In size she appeared to me to be about as big as 
the Oakes cow—perhaps not quite so long in 
the body, but with legs as short. In a word, if, 
without knowing her origin, I had seen her in 
a herd of cows, I should have called her a good 
New England cow ; of the common size. Her col- 
our is brown—the Sussex cattle are said to be 





soon saiisfied myself that neither these, nor any 
other breed in the country, would bear a com- 
parison with the Alderneys ; and an experience 
of now six years has tended to confirm that con- 
clusion. Still it was said that the Alderney cat- 
tle were too delicate to bear our severe winters, 
—and that their descendants would only partake 
of their good qualities in an inferior degree.-- 
My experience has been sofficient to refute these 
unfounded allegations. I have now a little full 
bred Alderney cow reared on my farm, that will 
be only four years old next harvest. She had 
her third calf on the Ist of last month,* and on 
the 19th we made rather more than 10 poonds 
of delicious butter from 12 quarts of her cream 
obtained from 14 milkings, that is, one week. 
Her only food through the winter has been good 
hay and brewers’ grains; the latter well known 
to be useful in promoting the secretion of milk, 
but not increasing the quantity or improving the 
quality of the butter. One remarkable property 
of the cream of the Alderney cow is, the readi- 
ness with which it is converted to butter. The 
week in which we kept it separate, * it came,” 
as the phrase is, in five minutes.” 

To this instance of the excellence of the Al- 
derney cows, for the objects mentioned by Mr. 
Haines, | can add another.—A Massachusetts la- 
dy, with her husband and family, being about to 
return home from London, Mr Charles Williams, 
the same who sent the bull Denton to his broth- 
er Stephen, presented to that lady, for the ac- 
commodation of the family on the passage, an 
Alderney cow. In June last, being in the neigh- 





* This letter of Mr Haines’s, as published in the Me- 





of Alderney, and to compare with them, import. generally red or brow 
ed from Ireland the celebrated Kerry cow, and! in the cow in « 
from France the beautiful little Brittanny. 1! 


n. The supposed mixture 
juestion, if real, may be of the 
Sussex with the Alderney blood, ‘The county of 
Kent, for half its length, joins on Sussex. 

Mr Powel calis the Alderney a “savage race.” 
If this character were applicable to them, | am 
disposed to believe our friend Haines would not 
have kept them for six years, and apparently 
with increased approbation.—l have some re- 
collection, that a few years ago, the news pa- 
pers informed ns, that captain Samuel Bowman 
of Wyoming [Wilkesbarre] in Pennsylvania, had 
been killed ina field there, by a bull; and I 
think he was called an Alderney bull. I knew 
Capt. Bowman: he was a Massachusetts man, 
and an officer in the Revolutionary war. Whe- 
ther any of the circumstances attending this dis- 
(ressing occurrence were related, | do not re- 
member. But noihing is better known than that 
our native bulls, when past three or four years 
old, often become vicious and dangerous; and 
are therefore slaughtered, or altered tostags.— 
Whether the killing of Capt. Bowman, or any 
other acts of Alderney bu'ls, led Mr Powel to 
call the Alderneys a “savage race,” | do not 
know. In my second letter ] mentioned the ex- 
traordinary gentleness which distinguished Bake- 
well’s buils. All his bulls (says Young) stand 
still in the field to be examined. The way of 
driving them from one field to another, or home 
is by a little switch; he or his man walk by 
their side, and guide him with the stick wher- 
ever they please ; and they are accustomed to 
this method from being calves. A lad, with a 
stick three feet long, and as big as his finger, 
will conduct a bull away from other bulls, and 
his cows, from one end of the farm to the other. 
All this gentleness is merely the effect of man- 











moirs, is without date. 


agement; and the mischief often done by bulls, 
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is undoubtedly owing to practices very contrary 
—or else to a total neglect.’* 


Here we see Mr Young ascribes, and very 
justly, | am satisfied, all this gentleness to man- 
agement—to the manner in which Bakeweil’s 
bulls were brought up from being calves. But 
Mr Gore’s English bull, dropped on the passage 
from a cow imported about the year 1794, and 
undoubtedly of the Bakewell breed, then the 
most celebrated of ali the improved English cat- 
tle,—for the want of that eminent breeder's dis- 
cipline and gentle management, became, as stat- 
ed in my third letter, unruly ; and was therefore 
sold. Bat | omitted to mention the instance of 
his** savage” character,which induced Mr Gore’s 
agent to sell him. * A stranger (says Mr Gore) 
who was travelling on the road, went into the 
barn where he was secured, loosened him from 
the chain by which he was bound, and turned 
him into the farm yard. The bull tossed the 
man in the air, who, in his fall,came on a large 
stone wall, by which his thigh was broken.”’— 


Every farmer knows, that if the most tame do-! 


mesticated Cow runs in a pasture where there 
are bushes, or any place of concea!ment, and 
there drops a calf, she, copformably to the in- 
stinct of cattle in their wild state, will hide it; 
and in order to find its lodging place, she must 
be watched, to see where she goes to let it suck; 
and the calf will be as shy as a fawn or young 
deer. The countless herds of cattle spread over 
Spanish America, and now ina wild state, are 
descendants from the domesticated cattle of Eu- 
rope. lam therefore not inclined to believe 
in the docirine of the singular gentleness, in their 
nature, of one breed of English cattle over an- 
other; but, on the contrary, that all of them, 
with the exception of here and there an indi- 
vidual will be gentle, if managed by Bakewell’s 
practised rules. I recollect that Marshall, while 
he carried ona farm near London, mentions a 
turbulent ox, into whose nose he put a ring; 
when he became perfectly gentle.t It is ob- 
servable that the imported bulls of the present 
fashionable short horn race, have rings in their 
noses, with chains annexed, for leading them a- 
boat and tying them op in their stalls; and being 
handled daily are very gentle. 

But however disposed Mr Powel may be, in 
comparing them with the imported Short-Horns, 
to depreciate our native cattle, in New-England 
and New-York—for into the latter state they 


bave been abundantly introduced by the tens of 


thousands of New-England emigrants—his friend 
Mr Featherstovhangh, a distinguished English 
farmer settled in that state, gives a favorable ac- 
count of them. It is in his letter of March 1823, 
addressed to Mr Powel, and by the latter intro- 
duced into the Memoirs of the Penn. Agricultu- 
Fal Society. 

lu the preceding winter, Mr Featherstonhaugh 
says he travelled 1500 miles in the different 
étates, where he saw the imported cattle. 
fays the i i ile with very few exceptions 





* Young's Fast of England, vol. f. p. 113. 


+ Recurring to Marshall’s works, I find the fact thus 
noticed. ** Cot a nese ring made fer the riotous ox.— 
Uhis thought arose from sceing a mischierous bull in 
Yorkshire” [the Short-Horns are the prevailing stock 
tn Yorkshire] *‘ tethered by the nose” “ Rung the re- 
‘ellious ox. ‘The operation iseasy.” “ The ring is a- 
‘bout three inches in diameter ” 
Passive as a Spaniel, avd leads like a cur.” 


He | 











consisted of the improved short horns. The ex- 
ceptions were Devons, a few Alderneys, ane 
Lancashire. Of Herefords which have been con- 
sidered the rivals [in England] of the “ improv- 
ed short- horns” he saw not one. The Devons 
(he says) are considered an ancient race of cat- 
tle—tbheir colour that of mahogany; and that 
“thousands of oxen are to be seen throughoui 
this country, somewhat lighter in coloar, but 
bearing all the marks of this blood, except the 
yellow colour of the muzzle, and the ring round 
the eyes. No person can give an account when 
they were imported; and hence it is concluded 
that it [the race] was brought over on the first 
settlement of the country, and that it came from 
the red Devons, then generally prevailing ip 
England. ‘The Devons are considered, in Eng- 
land, smart walkers, and endurers of fatigue ; 
qualities which distinguish the red oxen amongst 
ourselves.” Expressing his admiration of the 
improved short-horas, he asks—-‘+can they be 
further improved in this country, by crossing 
them with what we have got? or are we inva- 
riably to continue to breed from the same blood? 
Is the breed [the improved short-horns] to be 
extended until it becomes the general stock? 
this ought to take place (he adds) in considera- 
tion of its producing the greatest quantity of beef, 
tallow and milk, in the shortest lime, if tt were not 
for an tunportant item in husbandry, the labour an- 
unals are capable of furnishing. The peEvon BLooD 
appears to produce the BEST OXEN, and these oxen 
appear to make as Goon BEEF as any other bloud.** 

But here Mr Powel will step forward and, in 
reference to the imported short-horns, confident- 
ly remark, as if it were a fact already settled-- 


this race, the produce of beef, upon a given ex- 
tent of land, would be nearly doubled—the quan- 
tity of butter increased—the facility of procur- 
ing powerfal oxen for draught not lessened— 
and withal that the amount of offal would be di- 
minished—the weight of flesh and of fat would 
be catried upon the proper parts, | trust it will 
not be contended, that the discussion is futile, or 
the premium absurd, which sball have brought 
this race more generally into view.” 

Here Mr Powel and I must certainly agree: 
and if I live long enough for the arrival of the 
happy time when the sume quantity of produce 
from the same piece of land shall enable the im- 
proved short horns to furnish nearly double the 
quantity of beef that any other breed could sup- 
ply, and be accompanied by all the ether ad- 
vantages enumerated in the above cited para- 
graph—lI will join Mr Powel in every measure, 
to the extent of my limited powers, to propa- 
gate rapidly and extensively his favourite race. 
Bat that oniucky “ 1” must first be changed in- 
to a positive assertion of the facts, and these sup- 
ported by unexceptionable testimony. 


T’. PICKERING. 





*Young refers to several English travellers, who 
speak of beef in Italy as serperior to their own. Young 
suggests that working has its share in this; adding that 
all 4be tillage and carriage of Italy is done with oxen— 
except some with buffaloes, and quotes Lisle’s Hus- 
bandry for the remark—‘t That oxen tbat have been 
worked are preferred all over England by the graziers: 
they not only fat kindlier than others, but make the 
best beef."—.Annals of Agriewl. vel. 32. 71. 74. 


+ Memoirs of the Penn. Agri. Society p. 42. 





“ The rung ox is = 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


IRON SCREWS. 
Aitleborongh, August 30. 1225, 

Mr Fessenpen—I noticed nm your pay ert ig 

19th inst. an inquiry by 4 Farmer of Conerr:2 
whether Iron Screws had ever been nsed jog 
pressing cider pomace, and with what suc: 
— whether large screws are made of east iroy-- 
if so, where made and at what price—as wel 
as the cost of wrought iron sufficient for a ci. 
der mill, &c. 

In answer to the above inquiry | would state 
that there is a pair«f wrought iron screws useg 
in a cider mill in this town owned by Mr Etiph. 
alet White, who states that all the juice which 
any reasonable person wontd wish can be press. 
ed out by one person without any extraordinary 
exertions—others who have made cider in said 
mill state that they are of opinion that nearly 
or quite a barrel more can be obtained from a 





‘if it shall appear that by the multiplication of 


pressing of 8 or 10 barrels, than what can be 
'done hy the wooden screws, but that the extra 
i cider thus obtained is of a very poor quality. 

Said screws were cut at Pawtuxet R. 1. by the 
Messrs. Wilkinsons; and cost $60—who also man- 
ufacture almost every description of large screws 
both wrought and cast—but the expense of the 
cast iron I have not been able to learn. 

As inquiries seem to be fashionable, and as | 
believe very useful, | venture to make one—| 
wish to be informed by some of your numerous 
correspondents of the best method of raising that 
very beautiful tree, the Horse Chesnut. Should 
any ene who is possessed of the information a 
hove requested condescend to make it public 
through the medium of your useful paper, it 
will be thankfully received by HORTL 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON MAKING CIDER. 

Tiverton, (R. 1.) Sept. 2, 1828. 
Dear Sin—I noticed with much pleasure in 
your paper of August 19, an inquiry by a Farm. 
‘er of Concord relative to the use of iron screws 
\in pressing cider pomace. I am very glad to see 
| this subject brought before the public ; and was 
it in my power, I shonld be very much gratified 
in giving correct information on a subject which 
seems to ne to be susceptible of so much im- 
provement. 

Considering the importance of this subject, 
and the fact that iron is taking the place of wood 
in many articles of mechanism, both useful and 
ornamental, it is quite surprising that the public 
attention bas not been earlier directed to this 
subject. The superiority of iron screws over 
those of wood, is amply attested by the expe- 
rience of mechanics in all the different uses te 
which the power of the screw has been applied; 
and were not farmers, generally speaking, more 
averse to improvements than most any other 
classes of men, their superiority would perhaps 
have been as well authenticated in this branch of 
industry as in any other. 

I have often heard it observed that iren screws 
would be preferable to those of woed in a cider 
press; but I never knew any one in this part of 
the country to make the experiment. The ex- 





} 


istence of such screws, however, cannot be 
doubted, although they are not, to my knowl 
edge, in general use anywhere. It may be fouad 
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among the enterprising farmers of Duchess co. | 
N. York, who to other branches of agricultural | 
skill and industry, have added the art of making | 
This art, which is here made | 
asecret of trade, is retained in the hands of a 
few, who have spared no pains or expense in| 
the erection of suitable buildings, mills, presses 
and vats; and the whole process of cider mak- 
ing is here carried on in a style becoming the 
present enlightened age. 

Ono a farm of a Mr Comstock, situated in that 
part of the connty generally known by the name 
of the Nine Partners, is the largest establish- 
ment of this kind | have ever heard of in Amer- 
ica. This enterprising farmer actually made the 
Jast year 1500 barrels of cider. ‘This may ap- 
pear to many greatly exaggerated ; and some 
who make no more cider than can be done from 
their own farms, may discredit it altogether ;— 
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other kinds of cider, all rotten fruit should be| 
rejected and the straw on no account should be| ercise, and may be said to include much that is 
wet or musty. I have already spun a larger) valuable to mankind. Those distinguished per- 
thread on this subject, than I intended at first.) sons, therefore, who have rendered this branch 
and perhaps exhausted your patience; but I! ofthe gymnastic art fashionable und general, 
shall excuse myself by saying that | am a lover deserve the highest praise. To Captain Barc- 
of good cider, and, when we have so much good lay, and many other gentlemen, this conntry is 
fruit to make it of, | cannot bear to see people! greatly indebted for their improvement of the 


keep on in the old track, Ss. art. It is only the thoughiless and inconsider- 
—_— | ate who do not discover the bencfits resulting 

FOR THE NEW ENGLAND PARMER. | from the exploits of such celebrated professors, 

—_— because they cannot estimate the ultimate conse- 

IMPROVED SHORT HORNS. | quences of individual exertions. But reflec 


Providence, (R.1.) Sept. 5, 1825. | ting people must perceive that in time desulto- 

Mr Fessenpey—The Improved Short Horn, Y efforts may be reduced into a system found. 

breed of cattle has been so highly spoken of in| ed on principles calculated to strengthen and 

your paper, and in the American Farmer, that Preserve both the health of our bodies and the 

the attention of several individuals has been ex-| ©"€'SY of our minds, thus facilitating the acqui- 
cited. If they really possess the good qualities | Sition of human knowledge. 




















but as [ had it from Mr Comstock’s nearest | attributed to them, they would prove a great} 
neighbor, and his statement is supported by the | acquisition to the country at large and to the, 
testimony of a friend who has lately returned | towns jn this part of Rhode Island in particular, | 
from a tour through that county, it is entitled to| where a farmer’s chief dependence for cash is, 
full credit. It could not have been done, most) on his dairy and his beef. As we like the qual-, 
assuredly, with a mill and press on the plan and ities they are said to possess, and wish to intro-| 


in the order our farmers in New England gen- | duce the breed, we are desirous of learning the | 
erally keep theirs; or if he depended solely on price they bear in the market, and who has, 
his own orchards for apples. But possessing a them to dispose of. The mixed breeds | have | 
mill propelled by a water power, and several ' seen advertised in the N. E. Farmer, but none’ 
presses worked by wrought iron screws, and | ofthe full blood, which seems to be the most | 
purchasing many apples of his neighbours, Mr. | snitable for our use. Perhaps some of your nu-| 
Comstock is enabled to accomplish this Hercu- | merous readers are engaged in rearing them for | 
lean task with as much facility and as little eX- | gale ; if so, they may be able to give as atone | 
pense for manual labour, as one of our common | of past sales. | With much respect, P.G.S. | 
farmers would incur in making 200 barrels. | chute’ 
As | have not seen this or any similar estab-| 79 gar eprroR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
lishment, and know it only by the statement of 
others, I cannot give an accurate description of 
the machinery employed I wish merely to state af ; “ 
to your Concord ontenpenhen the fact thatiron . Rysgate, C72.) Sipe. 5, $825. 
screws are used, and with great success, in the| The season continues extremely dry, the pas- 
pressing of cider pomace ; leaving it to those | {ures dried up and water very scarce—general- 
more acquainted with the subject to inform him) !¥ very warm, but yesterday morning and this) 
and the public as respects the form, size, and |® little frost but not so cold as to kill any thing. 
manner of working them. Yours respectfully, J. W. 
But while the attention of New England farm- “OQ O~— 
ersis drawn to the best modes of improving) ADVANTAGES OF PEDESTRIANISM. 


: ss rs ‘ j 
the machinery necessary for making cider, I) [ride and walk, and am reputed the best walker in | 
hope their minds may he duly impressed with! this town.—Swirt. 


the importance of improving the quality of the | The wise for cure on exercise depend : 

beverage. The gentleman before alluded to| God never made his work for man to mend.DRrvEn. 
has frequently sold his cider readily for ten dol-| The proper exercise of the body. eo condnc-. 
lacs per barrel, eye = er Nice om ‘ive to good health and spirits, is an important | 
Cer as Is generally made ip New England and In | object to every one. By a strict attention to 
— “ portiawter, would ome gone heavi- | exercise, the tone and vigour of the moving, 
oe: a at two ee per rena or would | Powers are wonderfully increased; the nervous | 
-_ are eas aber ‘ he peculiar process for! energy and circulation of the blood are material- | 
making - is — as lar as a learn, depends | }y accelerated; and this increased impetus of 
on arresting the progress of fermentation at a the blood through the whole system produces | 
Peer pte for re ase ap" the “oe iS| an effectual determination to the surface of the | 
ermented in open casks in vats, from which it) skin; and free perspiration is the consequence. 
is drawn into other casks and bonged up tight;| By sie same Ri ed the body is aaa to 
after which, in course of the winter, and early! sleep; the appetite increased; the tone of the 


THE SEASON. 








in the spring, it is racked off and put into new! stomach and digestive powers preserved; and} 
the blood is determined from the internal visce- | 


casks, and sent to market. The whole process 
appears to me to resemble very much the one 
given in your paper of late, aad if so may easi- 
ly be identified by experiment. It is certainly 
very desirable that some one who has the means 


ra, which prevents as well as removes obstruc- 
tions, and powerfully obviates the tendency to 


the spirits are enlivened, and the body refresh- 
would try the experiment: the apples shonld be ed; or, as Hippocrates observes, exercise gives 
picked as soon as they are fall grown and hous- strength to the body, and vigour to the mind; 
ed until they are mellow; and the pomace should | and jt is an irrefragable trath. that where it is 





_a plethoric fulness of the system. By exercise, | Rta seeedietedl bn aiilinndt. tell in oians ine madeniod 


Exercise on foot is allowed to be the most 
natural and perfect, as it employs every part of 
the body, and effectually promotes the circula 
tion of the blood through the veins and arteries 
** Walking,” says Dr Willich, * the most natural 
and salutary exercise, is in the power of every 
body, and we can adapt its degree and duration 
to the various circumstances of health. By this 
exercise the appetite and perspiration are pro- 
moted, the body is kept in proper temperament, 
the mind is enlivened, the motion of the lungs 
is facilitated, and the rigidity of the legs, aris 
ing from too much silting, is relieved. The 
most obstinate diseases, and the most trouble- 
some hysteric and hypochondriacal complaints 
have been frequently cured by perseverance in 
walking.” 

Pedestrian feats, even when carried to excess 
have seldom been attended with any pernicious 
effects. ‘he exhanstion occasioned by severe 
exercise is only temporary, for the wearied 
frame is speedily recruited by the luxury of rest 
and refreshment. But certain rules may be ob- 
served, which will render walking both easy 
and agreeable. A light yet firm and manly step, 
an erect posture, especially in regard to the 
head, the breast, and the shoulders, should be 
the chief objects of attainment. By care and 
attention a person may thus learn to walk grace- 
fully and with little bodily fatigue. 

Early and constant practice gradually forms 


|the pedestrian for the accomplishment of the 


greatest undertakings. But even in the common 
intercourse of society, facility of walking 1s re- 
guisite for individual conveniency and comfort. 
It should therefore be the study of people in all 
ranks, to adopt the best method of performing 
either short or long journeys, by imitating the 
gait and manner of those celebrated men, who, 
of late years have so eminently distinguished 
themselves in the annals of the sporting world. 
Annals of Sporting. 
a MD. 

Public Healith.—The whole seaboard of the United 
States continues to enjoy excellent health, with the 
exception of Mobile. But the papers irom the interior 
represents the Dysentary to be prevalent and very 
mortal in many of the towns of New-Hampshire, Maine, 
and other States.—!n most places the mortality has 


i 


to adults. In Concord, N. H. Dr. Moses CHAnp.LerR, 
aged 39, has fallen a victim to it.—Centinel. 
——>—- 
A regular rigged steam sloop of war is now fitting 
ont at Blackwall, Eng. Her destiny is to cruize against 





by all means, lie twenty four hours before the | improperly neglected, the energy and strength 
juice is compressed. In this as well as in all’ of the whole machine falls to decay. 


the Mabratta pirates whe infest the coast of Latavia. 
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PHILADELPIIIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE. 

Stated .\'ceting—August 16, 1825.—Mr Haines 

in the Chair. The following communications 
were made :— 

}. A letter from a respectable farmer of Del- 
aware County, detailing his system of soiling 
stock. 

Nineteen head of horned cattle, four horses, 
and eleven hogs are fed tive times daily, in the 
stable, and in the intervals they are kep* in the 
barn-yard, haviog a shed, and a stream of water 
by its side. The manure from the yard and sta- 
ble, is regularly hauled every day to an adjoin- 
ing yard, and covered with a layer of earth. A 
chauge of grass is provided for the stock. When 
the second growth covers the fields first cut. the 
cattle are then turned out to pasture, until the 
mowing ground in like manner affords a good 
bite. The grass for sviling is cut early in the 
morring, and enough is then cut to last all day, 
and for the first feed of the next day. Care is 
taken not to trample upon the grass in the cart. 
The advantages derived from the practice pur- 
sued, when compared with pasturing all the 
year, are, increase of stock, and consequent in- 
crease of manure, to be applied when and where 
wanted; an efficient hand ready in harvest, who 
was before occupied in soiling, and the preservy- 
ation of an uniform surface in the land, owing 
to the cattle being kept off, when the earth is 
open and loose in the spring. The manure is 
thought to pay for the additional labour incur. 
red during the time of soiling. The cows do 
not milk so well as when pastured, but the same 
number could not be kept in that way, as are 
now maiotained. No stable manure has ever 
been bought for this farm, which is now in a 
high state of fertility. 

2. On the importance of irrigation, by Samu- 
e! Haines of Philadelphia. 

The writer estimates that within 30 miles of 
the city, 50.000 acres of good arable land might 
be watered at pleasyre, if the farmers would 
unite to use the elevated streams at their com- 
mand and which he knows from the levels tak- 
en by himsel!, are from 300 to 500 feet above 
the head of tide. Such an arrangement he wit 
nessed in the island of Madeira, where no rain 
falls from May to October, and yet the finest 
vegetables are produced. He notices the great 
attention formerly paid to watered meadows in 
Pennsylvania, but which have been neglected, 
since the introduction of artificial grasses and 
gypsum. The subject is treated in an able man- 
ner, and the persuasives to a return to useful 
practice, are derived from an expose of the in- 

jury we suffer from a neglect of it, (notwith- 
standing the comparative superiority of the 
Philadelphia market) and the increased com- 
forts, which would certainly result to the pub- 
lic, and profit to the individuals concerned in 
the revival of this great and certain source of 
fertility. 

3. Dr. Mease’s concluding remarks on the dis- 
eases and accidents to which farmers are more 
particularly subject, or that require speedy rem- 
edies. 

Remittent and intermittent fevers, spitting of 
blood, bleeding at the nose, clothes catching on 
fire, exposure to the cold, eating freely of black 
cherries, and drinking cold water afterwards.— 
Means of preserving health in various situations, 
and whes in danger from various causes: the 
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necessity of attending to diseases and accidents 
apparently trifling, were among the subjects 
treated of. 

4. A letter from Mr. Luther Thompson, of 
the State of New York, announcing to the So- 
ciety that he has had in successful operation for 
some time, the machine invented by Col. Tib- 
bitts of Ohio, for preparing hemp and flax for 
spinning without either dew retiing or water 
retting. It will be removed shortly to the Mo- 
hawk flats, near Schenectady, and invites those 
interested in the cultivation of either article, 
and the public generally, to witness its work. 

5. The President sent a specimen of the long 
woolled Caramanian Sheep, belonging to Wm. 
Shotwell of New York. * The sheep was im- 
ported last spring from Smyrna. He is anative 
of Caraman, Asia Minor, (one of the provinces 
of the ancient Natolia,) and was on his way to 
Constantinople, when the vessel was taken by 
the Greek admiral Tombazo, who presented him 
to Capt. Gerry of New York. The animal has 
a broad tail; the fleece is of a dark brown or 
snuff colour, and peculiarly adapted to the man- 
ufacture of camblets. It weighed 2iibs. and 
before shearing dragged on the ground, so as 
to hide the feet.” 

The rugged uninviting aspect of the country 
of Caraman has not attracted any modern visi- 
tor. Capt. Beaufort of the British navy, a few 
years since surveyed the coast, but did not pro- 
ceed to any distance from the sea. The exis- 
tence of the long woolled sheep there is recor- 
ded by the industrious compiler, Harris, (voya- 
ges vol. 2. p. 878,) who remarks that all their 
wool is consumed in the country, for the clothes 
of the moulhas, or men of the law, and priests. 





Froma Philadelphia paper. 


CURE FOR TETTER OR RING WORM. 


After | had the tetter nearly twenty years 
on my hand, and had used dollars worth of cele- 
brated tetter ointment, which took off the skin 
repeatedly without effecting a cure, a friend 
advised me to take some Blood Root, (called al- 
so Red Root, Indian Paint, &c.) slice it in vine- 
gar, and afterwards wash the place affected 
with the liquid. 1 suppose the vinegar extrac- 
ted the strength out of the root, for in a few 
days the dry scurf was removed, and my dis- 
eased hand appeared as whole as the other.— 
I con's! scarcely believe that a perfect cure was 
so speedily accomplished by this simple reme- 
dy—but as nearly two years have passed with- 
out the least appearance of its return, | need 
no longer doubt the fact, and for the benefit of 
others, | wish the value of the Red Root to be 
more generally known. 

“It grows abouta foot high in rich woodland, 
and flowers in April. The leaf is roundish and 
deeply indented, somewhat like the white oak 
leaves—stems naked, supporting single flowers, 
blossoms white. When the fresh root, which is 
about the size of the little finger and blood red, 
is broken, a juice issues in large drops resem- 
bling blood.” —Ewell’s Medical Companion. 

=__ 

Cure for the Whooping Cough.—One teaspoon- 
ful of castor oil mixed with a teaspoonful of 
molasses—one or two teaspoonfuls of this mix- 
ture to be given whenever the patient coughs, 





or as often as the case requires. 


From the Boston Centinel. 


FRUIT TREES. 


The best means which | have devised of 
bringing an Orchard to a hasty and productive 
state of improvement, is first to select the ground 
where you intend your orchard. For this pur. 
pose almost any soil will answer, from the plaing 
of the southern to the heaths of the northern 
parts of Massachusetts; or, indeed of any of the 
New-England States. Plant your seed where 
you intend your Orchard, in rows, at snitable 
distance from each other. If your land be so 
rocky as not to admit of the plough, the glebe 
may be sufficiently pulverised by the hoe. fp 
new lauds | would recommend never to use the 
plough, or to remove the rocks and stones. | 
have tound by observation and experience, that 
rocks are not only conducive to the growth and 
tertility of trees, but are a great security against 
the destructive influence of winds. Select your 
seed from ungrafted fruit that your trees be no 
alternate bearers, or in other words bear but lit- 
lile or not atall. ‘This | know (rom experience. 
You may grait your trees the third year, but | 
would recommend its delay until the seventh or 
eighth year, at which time your trees will have 
commenced bearing, affording an opportunity to 
know the value of the frait. Grafting | think 
preferable to budding. Be careful to gratt ear- 
ly fruit to early fruit, and vice versa. Keep the 
sward moderately subdued about your trees, and 
sods procured fvem the sides of the high-way or 
road, is preferable to animal manure to facilitate 
their growth,—and what is still better, almest 
every farmer has wild lands covered with shrub- 


the strange practice of burning them upon the 
ground in heaps, immediately afier having cut 
them, of which the present is the best season, 
take them before willing,immediately to a slough, 
or some other conveniently situated place where 
they may have the advantage of the wash of the 
street, here even the largest of barberry bushes, 
will decompose in the course ef two or three 
years, form a rich alluvial, or soil, the best ma- 
nure which can be procured for the growth and 
fertility of trees. This manure has many ad- 
vantages over that of animals :—First, it regen- 
erates old ‘soils, and fertilizes the trees ;—sec- 
ondly, it keeps the ground mellow, and light and 
prevents the sward from binding the roots ;— 
lastly, it prevents worms, and insects, those un- 
welcome visitants, from making their destruct- 
ive depredations. Where | bave put animal ma- 
nure about my trees, | have found innumerable 
tribes of ants, or pismires, travelling up and 
down, and depositing green eggs, or lice under 
the leaves of the extreme twigs and branches. 
Soon the leaves curl, and drop off, and the trees 
are checked in their growth. Wherever these 
vermin have become numerous my fruit has 
been knurly and crabbed. It is my opinion that 
these are the only insects, (or worms if you 
please,) which work at the roots, and in the end 
produce the death of an Orchard. 

Now wherever I have used manure made 
from leaves, bushes, briars, weeds, &c. when 
sufficiently pulverized, | have been but little 
troubled with insects. Sometimes however they 
make their appearance in old lands, and where 
this is the case, I have found sand or fine grav- 
el a good remedy together with the above ma- 
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“You may be assured that from the above ex- 
periments I have found trees more productive 
of fruit, more durable, and likewise in the end 
to grow larger. Yours, AGRICOLA. 


From the Thomaston Register. 





DAIRYING. 


Mr Epiror—I was so well pleased with the 
jdea of a dairy, or milk room, upon the plan of 
one which was recently described to me, that 
am induced to make it public. The shelves aré 
so constructed as to admit the immersions of a 
milk pan in cold water, nearly to the top resem- 
bling a hollow trough. By the advantage of lo- 


TO THE FARMERS OF WORCESTER 
COUNTY. 

At a meeting of the Worcester Agricultural 
Society, on the 19th day of May last, the County 
was divided into eight Agricultural Districts, 
and a Committee of three members of the So- 
ciety was appointed in each District, to visit 
the Farms and Manufactories of any town with- 
in their respective Districts, upon the applica- 
tion of ten or more treeholders of said town, 


—. the 25th day of July and 15th day 


f September, and to make minute inquiries re- 


the Farms and Manufactories which they visit; 
of their expenses and net profits—and to sug- 





specting the general and particular concerns of kitchens in the same manner as potatoes, 


—_——— 





THE ARRACHACA OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


We observe by the Norfolk papers of Wednes- 
day last, the distinguished botanist, Baron de 
Schack has arrived there from Trinidad, with 
the intention of directing his course to the north, 
for the purpose of introducing to our horticultu- 
rists, a knowledge of the properties of the Arra- 
chaca, and the manner of cultivating this excel- 
lent vegetable. Those who are well acquaint- 
ed with its qualities describe it as one of the 
most nseful of all vegetables in South America, 
its root yielding a food which is prepared in the 
It is 
/extremely gratetol to the palate ; so tender that 
‘it requires little cooking, and so easy of diges- 





cation, the water is constantly rnnning from a! gest such improvements as they may think use-! tion, that it is the common practice where it is 


spring into one end of the shelf and off at the 
other, and may easily he conducied from shelf 
to shelf throughout a whole room. ‘The conse- 
quence is the milk keeps pertectly sweet, in the 
warmest season, until the cream is all risen, 
which is in a short time, of course the batter 
will be sweet. Now are there not hundreds of 
places that would admit of the same improve- 
ment with a trifling expense—which would be 
refunded four told in one season 
And, sir, t will add a line from my own expe- 
rience in churning. Be sure to put in sufficient 
of new oulk to make your cream very thin: viz. 
put in equal or even double the quantity of milk, 
that you do cream; the conseqnence is, your 
butter is brought with less than half the labour, 
or time, and less liable to be white or striped, 
as the mess will be at all times thin, moves ea- 
sily, and if it spatters up, it immediately runs 
down, so that the whole is equally moved, and 
all changes at once to good butter. 
A Lover of Good Butter. 


RAIL ROADS. 


Mr Strickland, who was sent out to Europe 
by a society of Peonsylvania, writes from Edin- 
burg, that goods are conveyed on rail roads with 
more safely, speed and economy, than on canals, 
both in level and mountainous countries. When 


be drawn up on an inclined plane by means of a 


BEES WITHOUT STINGS. 


A hive of bees has lately been received in 
Englaod from New Holland. They are very 
small and witheut stiogs—Capt. Hall, in his 
journal written on the coast of Mexico, describes 
a kind of bees that have no sting. Their honey 
is not contained in small hexagonal cells, but in 





hung round the sides of the hive. The hives 

are suspended by cords from the eaves of the 

Mexican cottages, and the hole for the bees to 

enter is on one side, half way between the ends. 
LEAD. 

We learn that the vein of lead ore in South- 
ampton has been lately examined by Professor 
Eaton, and several gentlemen from New York 
and Philadelphia. It is said the indications of 
the vein in the western part of the town are so 
favourable, that a company is forming for the 
purpose of opening it, at a place three or four 


‘ful; and particularly to notice and encourage 
| Houschold Industry and Economy—and to report 
ithe result of ther investigations to the next 
: ‘ea : : 

meeting of the Soeciety.—The respective Dis- 
iricts aod Commitiees are composed as follows 


District No. |. 
| Of Harvard, Bolton, Berlin, Northborough, Boylston, 
| West-Boylston, and Laucaster.—Committee, Joseph 
Davis, of Northborough, Chaisman, Jacob Fisher, and 
Jacob Haskell. 

District No. IL. 
Lunenburg, Fitchburg, Ashburnham, Westminster, 
Leominster, Princeton, and Sterling —Committee, Pay- 
son Williams, of Fitchburg, Chairman, Samuel Sawyer, 
and Samuel Brooks. 


District No. V1. 


bardston, Athol, and Gardiner.—Committee, Daniel 
Heushaw, of Winchendon, Chairman, Josiah Howe, 
and Justus Ellinwood. 

District No. IV. 
Petersham, Dana, Hardwick, Barre, New-Braintree» 
Oakham, and Rutland.—Committee, Samuel Eastman, 


of Hardwick, Chairman, James Allen, and Levi Bart- 
lett. 


District No. V. 
Southborough, Westborough, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
Holden, Paxton, aud Leicester.—Committee, Gardiner 
Burbank, of Worcester, Chairman, Nathan Howe, and 
Jonas Ball. 
District No. V1. 
Uxbridge, Upton, Mendon, Milford, Northbridge, and 


Chairman, Adolphus Spring, and Seth Davenport. 
District No. Vil. 
Western, Sturbridge, Brookfield, North-Brookfield, 
Chariton, Spencer, and Southbridge.—ommittee, 
James Draper, jr, of Spencer, Chairman, John Spurr, 
and Skelton Felton. 
District No. VIII. 
Dudley, Oxford, Ward, Douglas, Sutton, and Millbury. 
—Committee, Jonas L. Sibley, of Sutton,Chairman, 
Rufus Barton, and Zebulon Carey. 


The Agriculturists and Manufacturers of this 
County, whether belonging to the Society or 
not, and who are willing to aid the Society in 
their endeavours to promote the best interests 
of the community at large, by the encourage- 
ment of Industry and Economy both in doors and 
out, are requested to make application forthwith 
to the Chairmen of the Committees, in their re- 
spective Districts, that they may proceed upon 
the business of their appointment without fur- 





Hamp. Gaz. 


ther delay. August, 1825. 


Winchendon, Royalston, Phillipston, Templeton, Hub- | 


Grafton.—Committee, Bezaleel Taft, jr. of Uxbridge, | 


cultivated, to give it to convalescents, and per- 
sons with weak stomachs, being considered ofa 
much less flatulent nature than potatoes.—-Starch, 
-and a variety of pastey work are made of its fe- 


:cnla; and reduced to a pulp, it enters the com- 


| position of certain fermented liquors, supposed 
to be very proper for restoring the lost tone of 
‘the stomach. 

The Arrachaca, though a native of Santa Fe, 
and other places in South America, thrives best 
in temperate climates. Its cultivation requires 
a deep black mould, and it is propagated by cut- 
ting the roots to pieces each having a separate 
eye or shoot, and planting these in separate 
holes. 

At the end of three or four months, the roots 
are of sufficient size and quantity to be used for 
colinary purposes, and if allowed to remain in 
the ground for six months, they increase toa 
great bulk, without their taste being any way 
altered. We understand the Arrachaca has un- 
dergone such experiments in Scotland as to sat- 
lisfy botanists there, that it is much superior, in 
| every respect, to the potato, which it is expect- 
‘ed ina great measure to supersede. The po- 
| tato was originally introduced into Europe from 

a warm climate, and has since become natural- 
‘ized to the soil. In many parts of the United 
States, there can be no doubt the Arrachaca 
might be cultivated with as much ease as the 
potato ; and considering the great superiority 
| which it is said to possess over that root, we 
| hope that Baron de Schack will be encouraged 
in bis endeayours to introduce it into this coun- 


try. [V. ¥. £. Post. 








From the American Farmer. 


WHITE, FLINT AND LAWLER WHEAT, 


Baltimore ceunty. 

Having lately observed in the American Farm- 
er an assertion or supposition that the above 
kinds are oue and the same wheat, and having 
raised the Lawler for several years, and the 
white flintthe last season, it has afforded me an 
opportunity of judging correctly ; and | am of 
opinion, that no two kinds of wheat differ more 
in appearance than the above. The white flint 
produces more stalks from each grain, and each 
stalk is mnch larger and stronger; the blades 
are very broad and stand up, but the blades of 
the Lawler are long and slender, and hang down 
—generally of a paler green than other wheat, 
and the bottom blades die very early ; but the 
former is a very dark green to the bottom until 
the wheat is of a considerable height, and ripens 
as early as the red chafled bearded, whilst the 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


As the art of education, more beneficial than 
all other arts, has been encouraged and advanc- 
ed, so the character of man_ has been exalted 
und dignified ; his rights and privileges better 
understood, enjoyed and respected. According 


are therefore, explained by comparison ; illus- 
trated by example, and demonstrated by exper- 
iment. The reasoning powers are exercised, 
not by enforcing on the memory confused and 
indistinct ideas; but by presenting to the under- 
standing things and words of clear and defined 
import. It is designed that every thing in every 
subject of inquiry shall be brought to the per- 
ception of the senses, and to the test of experi- 
ment. 





morals of men, and general literature. These 
lectures, as far as they may be delivered in reg- 
ular courses, will be open and free to all young 
| men who intend to make farming or mechanical 
pursuits the business of their lives. These youth 
‘although not immediately connected with the 
Institution, will yet derive from it some lasting 
advantages. ‘Chey will acquire the habit of think- 
| ing,—the true principle of legitimate prosperity, 
| The common youth cannot with safety long re- 








It will not be expected, because it would de-| pose in the lap of ignorance. It is dangerous for 
|scend too much to minulie, fuliy to disclose the; nothinking siupidity long to indulge in idleness. 
whole practical detail of this system ; that part Extreme ignorance with them renders every 


to the cultivation of this art, communities have} of it which constitutes the physical exercises,! thing valuable insecure. In their daily concerns 


been made happy, and nations have been eman- 
eipated from the bondage of poverty and wretch- 
edness, and established in power and greatness. 


as follows: 





amusements and recreations are proposed to be’ they are continually beset to the violation of the 


i sacred obligations of faith and of duty. Their evil 


The pupils will assemble in the morning at) inclinations are plied by the seductive allure- 


Indeed, on the general diffusion of useful knowl- the beating of a drum or the blowing of a trum- ments of every vice. The full tide of corrupt 
edge, depend the prosperity and success of all pet, previons to which they can take the bene-| example presses hard upon them, and threatens 


free governments. 


sible means our systems of education. 


understand the operation of the mind in the ac-| ble to work at either of these employments, and dissipation, with mounds that cannot be passed, 
|as it is admitted that vigor of body and power of | The establishment of these public lectures there- 


guisition of knewiedge. 


The mental faculties are,of wonderful mech- 


anism. 


successful in his various avocations. 


more or less endowed with talents, and efficien 


t the gymnastic exercises. These innocent an 


We have, therefore, the | fit of a bath in their respective tooms.-- Exercise to overwhelm every principle of moral purity 
strongest inducements to improve by every pos- | at agricultural experiments, or at the mechanic! and rectitude. 


‘intellect are no less dependent on regular study fore will contribute some aid in forming their 
They are nobler, and more difficult of than corporal exercise, it is intended that the characters, 
operation, than the body which encumbers them. | latter shall be habitual and applied to every part exquisite relish for the calm delights of their 
They are the powerful engines that make man/ of the body ; the pupils will there‘ore be drilled, employments, and of home ; consequently will 
As his fac-| in the manual exercise, and taught to practise draw closer the cords of conjugal and parental 
ulties are cultivated and developed, he appears|some military movements and evolutions; and affection, and increase their motives to industry 
Hence, we think, important and 
in life ; hence the mind is improved by every rational amusements are very much conducive | invaluable benefits must accrne to Farmers and 
salutary impression made upon it,in propor- to health and strength, an erect and proper form to Mechanics, and indeed to the whole mass of 
tion to the force of that impression, and in the | and habits of obedience and order. 
direction of that force.—Heretofore the writer suits of agriculture and of mechanics are con-, 
has attempted to expose some of the most prom- | sidered solid and indispensable employments ; | of studies and discipline 
inent defects in the systems of our literary insti- li d, like the above amusements, are also well the age of fourteen, who can read correctly, 
tutions. These are defects which are universal | calculated to give vigor to the body and virtue | write a legible hand, who has learned the rules 
and palpable, and require that some better sys-,to the heart, especially if practised onder the | of common and vulgar arithmetic, and can pro- 
tem should be early adopted; one that shall se-| constant care of a teacher, and in connexion with | duce satisfactory evidence of a blameless fife 
cure to individuals the greatest degree of com-| moral instruction; indeed temporal enjoyment and conversation, can be admitted to the privi- 


d, and economy. 


‘The pur- | society. 


fort, virtue and knowledge—and to communities; is built on no better foundation, than health of leges of this College. 


the best means for promoting their prosperity | body and peace of mind. The youth should be 
and happiness ; that shall open. to the ambitious | instructed, and if possible habituated, in every whenever circumstances shall render it expedi- 
student a field for fair and honorable competition, | useful art ; for all the diversity of employments ent and practicable. They can pursue princi- 
where success shall await,and where honors shall are of a “ kindred spirit ; enkindling from the’ pally those studies and exercises, essential only 


cover him. In order to incite a spirit of inquiry common spark ;” as parts of the same bedy, they to the business they intend respectively to foi- 


after knowledge, and a love for the pursuit of | have a mutual sympathy for and dependence on low. 


it, we have made variety and novelty two mate-, each other. 
rial and efficient parts in this system. “ Variety|ing the exercise and culture of the body so much. consisting of that quality, quantity, and variety 

It seasons and renders more ; itportance, we have only to advert to the many of soil, best adapted to agricultural experiments 
palateable, intellectual food. By the variety of firm constitutions ruined; the many nervous dis-' On this farm, in addition to other buildings, will 
creation, nature becomes lovely, curiosity is, eases produced ; the mary young men whose he erected mechanic workshops. 
awakened, fancy enlivened, and the soul of man! bones and muscles were once full of fire and and in these shops, the pupils will seek recrea- 
cheered and made happy, in the refined and ra-| strength, whose cheeks were flushed with ani- tion and exercise, and thus apply knowledge (but 


as the spice of life.” 


If an apology is necessary for giv- | 


tional pleasures of life. Every youth discovers mation—bot a few years of close application to imperfectly acquired from books) to practice. 


an early attachment to the charms of novelty : 


it becomes a fixed 
riper years. 


To subdue in him propensities to indolence | 


| regions of the blessed. 


overlooked ; for this end, falsehoods and decep- | !ow, and a zest to all his enjoyments. 


tions are degraded—fruth and fair dealing en- | 
couraged and supported ; and every inducement tify the expense, three or more professorships | 
afforded to make the ignorant, effeminate, and; will be immediately established. A professor on) tion to his benefit, it goes to strengthen the 
revengeful,—intelligent, strong, rational, and Agricuiture, a professor on Mechanics, a protes-, foundation of bis future usefulness and respecta- 

sor on Domestic Economy, on Moral Philosophy | bility ; to teach him the true science of sell- 


It| government, and to unfold to him by the sure 
As the utility of knowledge depends more on its | Will be among the duties of the last Professor to| guide of actual experiment, the mysteries of na- 
perfection, than its abundance, every point of give familiar lectares, in plain, impressive lan- | ture, and ali the secret springs that animate ané 
Jestraction should be clearly perceived. Things ' guage, on the economy of life, the manners andtimpel to actiou; and to urge the cultivation, 


grateful. Expedients are adopted to obviate tie | 
frequent necessity of punishing tranegressors.— 
. < } 


and on Books seem indispensable requisites. 


books, without pure air and proper exercise —are | 
aod ruling principle of his| now pale, sickly spectres, fit for nothing but the lal experiments, and other things which may be 

} | deemed worthy of remark, will be kept by the 
If the student would wish to preserve his fac-/ students, and published semi-annually under the 
and to evil; to confirm habits of industry and of | ulties, and prolong his days, he must. be tempe- | inspection of some proper officer of the institu- 
virtue ; and to establish his footsteps in the fields | rate, and apply himself constantly to labor ; then | tion. 
of usefulness, are objects too important to be Will he secure bealth, give softness to his pil-| physical culture of the pupils every word of in- 


_ {struction and every exertion of discipline is in- 
Should public patronage to this institation jus- | tended to be directed. 


SR Sy elise Oe ea ey he 
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But the general diffusion of vir- 
For the | arts in workshops, two hours each day. As there | tuons and useful knowledge among the common 
accomplishment of this object, it is necessary to! will be some days, when it will not be practica-| people will oppose the desolating influence of 


It will naturally give them a more 


Four years will be required, for a whole course 
Any young man over 


Students, if qualified, can enter or leave, 


Connected with the College will be a farm, 


In the field, 


A regular journal of the results of agricultur: 


To the great objects of the moral and 


If anything farther can arise from this institu- 
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/ : ERINO SHtLP.—For Sale, sixty five Merino 
an elevated piety to heaven. H. J. K. been raised this season, added to the surplus of the pre- sheep and Jambs, of various ages from five menths 
* | Ceding year, has had a tendency to reduce the price of} to six years. This flogk is of superior quality and in 
eee | the article much lower than it was ever known tohave } fine condition. The original stock was selected from 
qr Several valuable Communications dre on hand. | been in this country. We have been assured, that |the Montarco flock, a Jaan highly prized in Spain and 
~-»@@e-- en of ™ oe qr, wg ng —e a 3 for 37 ge into this country by their present owncr in 
-2 cts. per bushel. It canbe bought, at this time, $12. Since then he has retaine hoicest bucks 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. in any Parlin at 31 1-4 cts. cash. ‘s ‘This fact will go | and finest ewes to w smerana aera reed rome 
es very far to convince those who are opposed to a Canal} has had the satisfaction to see sheep from this flock re- 
FAINTING FITS. or Railway, ef the benefit which Sep might derive | ceive premiunrs at the Sanae soll poet shows. 
In warm weatber and in crouded assemblies, from a more cheap and expeditious method of convey- The sheep farmer will find it for his i: te rest to apt ly 
fainting fits are not unfrequent. When a case |'"® ee pte wo ym August 26 teenies i Seager ag Sati ‘ie ye ey 
of this kind occurs, let the person be removed as\ eee eee fe ee 
goon as possible to the open air, and laid in @/ A Britich officer now in this country asserts in a com- — moeee ANDS tai lONAKY , Stewart 
horizontal position with nothing tight remaining | munication published ina southern paper, that the A-| Xo pnts NO 18 ee ee 
. Teele ‘ nite : ‘ne N ; : “ wn | ew England Farmer office, keeps constantly on hand, 
ateut him. Should the powers of life not have | merican ship of the line North Carolina, rated at 74) 0 oto cipe coieiiieed al’ hecednt Gels Sound ln 
been previously exhausted by disease, fatigue,  ""*; Ca throw s heavier weight of shot =e brand Ineat and durable manner.— Pot, Foolscap, Letter Pa- 
want of food, a recovery generally takes|*i¢ thau auy other ship in the world. The British) 20g Quills, Wafers, Ink and Ink Powder; Thet- 
of we a? y generany ; ship Lord Nelson, rated at 120 guns, and carrying 126. erect ey ey ee ee ee Syren 6 
place after a short interval, and often without! he says, throws only 3284 Ibs. of shot, while the North | Mometers, Kodgers Knives; Brushes, &e. 
. i : fairer ay Meee <5 , Bi ag | Book Binding of a!l kinds executed at short notice. 
any thing being done ; but should this not be the | Carolina heaves 3588 Ibs. at a broad side, without her ° Sent. 9 
case, the feet and legs may be immersed in warm 'gangway guns. The largest ship in the world, he adds, ee 
water, and the nostrils stimulated by applying was the Spanish Admiral’s ship Santissama Trinidada. WOR SALE, a Very fine Viilch € ow, not five yeam 
spirits of hartshorn, a few drops of which may —s -—— pan Lord a er, ach | Hold, that has given the present season - ge 
be afterwards drank ia a glass of water. HW these sitleinlindie titties ve dialectal _ ar a a | ApraePnedny nate ye is oo a 
fail, inflation of the lungs and the means resor-| Pires in the Forests.—The Maine and Vermont pa- | ed for sale for any fault. Inquire at this office. 
ted to in aed og should be had re-! pers give many accounts of recent fires in the woods, in —= 
course to.— Medical Intelligencer. Hailowell, Augusta, Bangor, Bowdoinham, Sebee, Pui-| aie : we nee’ Mabie ade a 
A a ney, &c. occasioning a great destruction of timber, fen- PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, Xe. 
Encke’s Comet. According to astronomical caleu- | C¢*; 8f*s &c. And reports add, that a dwelling house | Kevised and corrected every riday.] ae 
Jatiens, the Comet which bears the above uame from |4%4 @ large barn in Sebec, and two dwelling houses | — : — alae = tae 
the learned German professor who is said to haye dis- {20d three barns, in Bowdoinham, were also a prey to rr cy. ¢ 
covered its periodical revolutions, will probably be the devouring element. At Hallowell the fire was] s ppp pe on oa bbl | : ; 
visible in our northern situation in the course ofa few |Chteked by a timely rain. The calamity in some plac- ASHES ‘pot, ci 4 ton. |100 [105 00 
weeks. The last appearance of this Comet was in 1822, | © 8 said to have been the effect of thoughtlessness in " pearl eg IS “tog oclii2 00 
and its periodical revolution should be about one thous- | 8etting fire to bushes during the dry season. Noman| prance white 2 - - - - I ush| 1 46] 1 50 
and two hundred and five days. The last London | 29 has not witnessed a calamity of the above kind. | pypp mess, 200 Ibs. new, - bbl. | 10 00} 10 50 
papers mention, that a Comet was seen at Brighton, |©#® imagine the horror and consternation which it ex-] ‘ou Sat eee o «tt ree 2 
late in July last, at 2 o’clock in the morning, im the | ©!¢- - tee eee en | 6 00] 6 25 
N.E. Brighton is about 8° 14’ to the North of Boston. = BUTTER, inspect. No. I. new, | Ib 
an A book-binder of Vienna, in Austria, has obtained a| CHEESE. new milk. - - - - | > 19 
Prepagation of Jmerican trees and shrubs in Eu | Patent for an invention in bis art. Ris binding is not ‘skimed milk, - 3} 4 
rope.—The following extract from a letter of William |f Calf, sheep, or baffalo, but of iron, so exquisitely} ppax - . - - - - = - 9 10 
Cobhett to Dr Mitchill, dated Kensington, near Lon- | Wrought, that it is taken for delicate lace. A Homer|/rLax SEED - - - - - + [bush] 105 1 10 
don July 11, 1825, shows the demand that exists for the | has been bound in this style, for the library of Vienna, | PLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbi.| 5 50 
indigenous plants of our country :—** My dear Sir, My which is said to be infinitely be autiful. This artisan, Genesee, os a 500 53 
frieud Mr. George Woodward, who is the bearer of this, | Whose name is Monsmann, has submitted a specimen of Rye, best, --- 250 300 
is engaged in collecting some seeds for me, and he has | is work to the institute of France. GRAIN,Rye - + + = = |bush 60 
my request to apply to you for information relative to —= Com - - ad } 73 
wertain trees and shrubs; which information | know you| The dysentery prevails in Belfast, (Maine) and some Barley - a eae 50 
can. and [ know you will give him. neighbouring towns to analarming extent. About one Ceti so a. ae 3 42 
“T have sold about three hundred thousand trees, rais- | tenth of the whole population in Brooks have died with | H@GS? LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib. 11 12 
ed from seed my friend has sent me: and this year! {in a few weeks—fifty in Montville, nine of whom laid | 7JOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 8 11 
hav. in my nursery not short of a million of trees com- | dead at one time ; many in Swanville, Knox and Free-| LIME, - - - - - cask} 1 20 1 26 
ing from the same scurce. dom and other towns. In Belfast nearly one half the OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern gal, j 80 
* He is instructed to apply to my very good and kind poprlation have beenatt»eked by this disease within the | PLAISTER PARIS retailsat dton.| 450 4 7% 
neighbour Singleton Mitchell, for the seeds of his Mag- | last Six weeks; and about fifty have fallen victims to PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 17 00) 
nolia Grandiflora, for this year.” &c. —N.Y States. | this and other diseases. Most of the deaths have hap- navy, mess, do, 14 00; 
— pened among children under four years of age. Cargo, No 1, do, + - 13 50 
We learn that within two or three weeks, as many — SEEDS, Herd’s G rass, - - |hush} 1°75) 2 0@ 
as forty head ofcattle have suddeuly died in this town} Polatoes.—A small cargo of Northern potatoes, and Clover - = = © = jib. 7| 8 
and its vicinity. This mortality is supposed to have | the first this season—was sold yesterday at eighty cents | WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 75, 1 20 
been occasioned by some poisonous substance eaten by | per bushel. Such has been the severity of the drought, do do unwashed 40 45 
them while vegetation suffered so much from the|that very few have been raised in our neighborhood, do 3-4 washed 45 50 
drought. The work of death was very rapid ; in some and they of quality unusually inferior.— Alezand.Gaz. do 1-2 do 7 42 
‘instances, cattle dropped down in the yoke, and in five —= Native - - - do 60 7 
jninutes from the time the first symptoms of disease} Flour continues scarce and maintains the price last Pulled, Lamb’s, Iet sort 2 56 
were discernible, life became extinct. It is understood | quoted, say $5. A few loads from Shenandoah coun- do Spinning, Ist sort 40 45 
that no cases have occurred since the late showers. ty, were yesterday sold at $516. and one of Fisher's 
We are informed that in two instances the persons | brand from the same county at $5 40. PROVISION MARKET. 
employed én skinning cattle which had died suddenly,} The Grain Market has experienced no change since | REFE. pest pieces - - + - jlb. 9 12 
have lost their lives from the infection tak-n from them. jour last. All kinds in demand. particularly wheat, PORK fresh, best pieces, - . 6 is 
Elizabeth Town (N.J) pa. | which is much sought after at 90 cents—Ibid. . auction - 0 
+ Soh | 
-- J —= VEAL, - ---*2-°-° 4 8 
On the {3th ult. Mre Margaret Wilson, a widow wo- A letter from St. Louis, to a gentleman of this city, | MUTTON, o; =) eS ae 5 s 
man, of Sugar Creek Township, while searching for | mentions the recent death of Governor Bates of Missou- | POULTRY, + - es mi» le 1s 20 
| #gzs, and in reaching to the nest, under the barn floor, )ni, and of Judge Pettibone of the same state. BUTTER, keg & tub, - - | 19} 16 
was bit on the little finger of the left hand, by a rattle —— lump, best, - o 3 20) 25 
take, when she immediately started for the honse, and} A Mr. Cook was lately bitten bya rattle-snake while} FGGS, - - - - - - - - 14 26 
en passing a block where an axe was lying, which che ‘raring hay in the town of Big Flats, N.Y. Medical aid) MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbus? BE 60 
teized, and placing ber finger on the block, cut it off, “proved unavailing, and he died in about 36 hours. Indian, do.- . - - b5 60 
which circumstance prevented the circulation of the | amas POTATOFS, — 50 6@ 
poison, and in all probability was the means of saving | Rear Admiral Davilessis. die * CIDFR, liquor, eae  h 
ber Lite. —Venango (Pa.) Demasrat. July, of the bite ue oped SAR Me Sekef HAY, aecording to guality, ton. 18 GH 29 48 
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EPITAPH ON A POOR, BUT HONEST MAN. 
Stop, reader, here and deign to look 
On one without a name, 
Ne’r entered in the ample book 
Of fortune or of fame. 








Studious of peace, he hated strife ; 
Meek virtues filled his breast ; 

His coat of arms—‘‘a spotless life,”— 
“An honest heart”—his crest. 


Quartered within was innocence 
And thus his motto ran,— 

**A conscience void of all offence 
Before both God and man.” 


And in the last great day, though pride 
Now scorns his pedigree, 
Thousands shall wish they'd been allied 
To this great family. 
~~» @OO«-- 

Harvest Home.—The good old practice of cel- 
ebrating the Harvest Home, is still kept up in 
some parts of Pennsylvania. — The Bucks Coun- 
ty Patriot now before us, gives an interesting 
account of one of these celebrations, in which a 
large number of the yeomanry farmers with 
their wives and daughters, and sons, with their 
healthy cherry-cheeked sweet-hearts— joined 
in the rural festival. A beautiful wood was se- 
jected for the occasion on the bank of a river.— 
It was pleasantly shaded by stately forest trees 
interwoven withevergreens. At an early hour 
the citizens began to assemble. Cheerfulness and 
gratitude saton every countenance. Ano abun- 
dant harvest, which it had pleased Almighty 
God to bless them with, had been sutcessfully 


many hours after five balls were lodged in its 
‘body and a spear run through it. ‘One of its 
murderers,” says the Gazette, “ asserts that it 


had moustachios as well as a beard, and yet it 
was shot and speared in a barbarous manner, and 
its head given to the cook of a vessel to boil and 
clean off the hair! It would be fatal to some of 
our exquisites were these Sumatra hunters to 
take a day’s sport io the Park.” 

= 

On the Preservation of Salt which has been used 
in Salting Meat.—The following method. of re- 
covering salt, which has been used in brine for 
preserving beef, pork, &c. is taken in substance 
from an English publication. 

First add such a quantity of boiling water to 
the brine or drainings as is sufficient to dissolve 
all the particles of the salt. This solution should 
then be placed in either an iron or earthen ves- 
sel, over a fire, which by boiling will force all 
the feculent and animal particles to the top, 
which should be carefully removed by « skim- 
mer or perforated ladle. After the liquor has 
become clear, set it aside for twenty-four hours, 
in a cool place that the colouring matter may 
subside. But as the combination it had formed 
with the boiled liquor is extremely tenacious, it 
may be separated by either of the following 
ways. 1. A solation of alum in water, (one pint 
to an ounce of alum) may then be gradually drop- 
ped into the cold liquor, in the proportion of a 
table spoonful of the former toa gallon of the 
latter; and the whole allowed to stand for sev- 
eral hours; or 2. If time and circumstances will 
permit, filter the liquor by means of long flan- 
nel slips, cut longitudinally by the web, but pre- 
viously soaked in another strong and perfectly 
clear solution of salt. These slips should be so 
immersed in the fluid that the projecting exter- 
nal ends should enter another vessel, which had 


gathered—the period for the husbandman had | been previously placed much lower than that 


been most trying—his labors, under a degree of 
heat very unusual were incessant—they had 


containing the brine, or drainings. The brine 
will be drawn over the edge of one vessel into 





now terminated—his Harvest is Home—and the 
opportunity presents for him. to evidence his 
thankfulness. We wish these rural sports and 
festivals were more general. They bring friends 


the other by capillary attraction, and the princi- 
ple of the syphon. When these particulars are 
properly attended to, the absorbed liquor be- 
comes almost colourless and pellucid. Having 


and neighbours into more close communion, and thus procured a clear liquid solution, nothing 
if properly managed diffuse health and cheerlal-/ more is required than to evaporate it to dryness 


ness, and a sound moral tone of feeling. 


a 





England and the Holy Alliance.—The London 
Literary Gazette states that a pamphlet has late- 
ly appeared at Paris, which contains a furious 
attack upon England for having recognized the 
independence of South America. The writer 
affirms that the words “ civil and religious lib- 
erty” so often used by the English, mean noth- 
ing more than forgetfulness of God and con- 
tempt for kings. He says that England is faith- 
less, exhausted, physically and morally rotten, 
&c. and calls upon the sovereigus of the Holy 
Alliance to declare war against her, and renew 
the continental blockade ! 

| 

Oureng-Outang.—The London Literary Ga- 
zette contains an extract of a letter from Suma- 
tra, describing an ourang-outang lately killed on 
that island. It measured six feet in height, and 
and its foot fourteen und a half inches in length. 
The skin was covered with brown hair about a 
fuot long ; its face was quite haman with a long 
curled beard; one of the eye-teeth measured 





three inches anda fourth in length, It jived 


in order to re-produce the salt in its original 
granulated form. The second method of dis- 
charging the colour is said to be preferable, as 


by this no alum will be required which con-|_ 


taminates the salt. 


Sir William Jones.—Sir William Jones, among 
the objects of his all grasping mind, contemplat- 
ed a history of the American war, on the model 
of Thucydides and Polybius. We can never suf- 
ficiently regret that death has deprived us of a 
work which, from such a mind, would have e- 
qually interested the man of the profoundest po- 
litical science, and the gayest wanderer among 
the roses of literature. 

A gentleman passing through a river which 
he supposed deep, bid his. servant go before 
him.—But he to show his politeness, replied, I 
never will be guilty of such ill manners ;—pray 
sir, do you cross over first. 

= 

The Rochester Telegraph mentions that a 
canal boat has arrived in that village, with be- 
tween 4, & 500 water-melons from Long Island. 





Quaintness—A clergyman of Massachusetts 
(says Mr. Tudor) being in the habit of preach- 
ing sermons that had no connexion with his 
texts, one of his parishioners observed, that, 
“af his sermon had the small-pex, his text could not 
catch it.” 





























OR SALE, by Richardson & Lord, the Agricultu- 
ral Reader, price 75 cts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I bave taken a cursory view of the Agricultural 
Reader, by Dr. Daniel Adams. Its subjects are, in my 
opinion, judiciously selected, and treated in a manner, 
which gives much useful information to the farmer.— 
The Book is designed for the use of schools, and it ap- 
pears to be well calculated for their benefit. The va- 
rious, interesting, and entertaining matter, which it 
contains, cannot fail to command the attention of pu- 
pils, who have been accustomed to the labors of a farm, 
or expect to obtain a livelihood by the occupation of 
husbandry. 

The most important knowledge is that, which is 
practical; and that is not the least important, which 
qualifies one to obtain from the soil not only the ne- 
cessaries but the comforts of life. As the principal 
part of the rising generation in all the inland towns of 
this county will prosecute the business of husbandry, 
it is necessary that they should be early acquainted 
with the principles of the art. This will give thema 
relish for a farmer’s life, and inspire them with ambi- 
tion to excel in their occupation. The Agricultural 
Reader is well adapted to produce this effect ; and | 
heartily recommend it for the use of schools. 

HUMPHREY MOORE. 
Francestown, November 1, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

I have examined, with as much attention as the 
shortness of the time and the avocations of business 
would permit, the first 236 pages of your Agricullural 
Reader. Judging from the part thus examined, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that | ghink the work is calcu- 
lated to be eminently useful to the agricultural, and 
consequently te every other, class of the community; 
that it should be read and understood by every farmer; 
and that no scholar, or young man who intends to de- 
vote his time or attention to agriculture, should consid- 
er his education complete without a thorough knowl- 
edge of its contents. Yours T. BROWN, 


yee of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 
ty; with selections from the most approved au- 
thors, «dapted to the use of the practical Farmers of 
the United States; 1824. Mlustrated with several cop- 
perplate engravings of animals and numerous cuts of 
machines and agricultural implements.—For sale by 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 
No. 134 Washington street. 








Price $1.25. 


OR SALE, a very fine Milch Cow, not five years 
old, that has given the present season on grass 
feed alone, eighteen quarts of milk a day. She>is a 
fine looking animal, in perfect health, and is not offer 
ed for sale for any fault. Inquire at this office. 


PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 

e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 

stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 

ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. 


O PRINTERS—For sale, a font of Pica, but little 
worn. Inquiry may be made of the Publisher of 
the Farmer; ora line may be dropped to M. H. Boston. 











(cp Subseribers to the New England Farmer art 
informed that they can have their volumes neatly 
bound and lettered at 75 cents, or half bound at 63 
—by sending them to this office. 


TERMS OF THE FARMER, 


frPublished every Friday, at Taree Douxsars, 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 











will be entitled to a deduction of Firty Cunrs. 
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